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Beow. 70 \>one yldo beam cefre gefrunon (cf. Angl. xxxv, 467), 
or Ex. 300 b mere stille bad, 551 b here stille bad; Beow. 301 b flota 
stille bad, or to instance words recorded in these two poems only, 
fmderaftelo Ex. 361, Beow. 911; ]>engel, Ex. 173, Beow. 1507. 

But no light is obtained from these or others that might be added, 
since they either fall in the general category of formulas or are non- 
committal as to the question of originality or imitation. 

The net result of the foregoing survey seems to me a confirma- 
tion, though not a very forceful one, of Schiicking's iconoclastic 
theory; the balance of probability inclines at least slightly in favor 
of the priority of Exodus. That the linguistic evidence is not in 
the least at variance with this chronological sequence should not be 
overlooked. 14 

Thus the three poems of Genesis, Daniel, Exodus may with rea- 
sonable certainty be considered to antedate the Beowulf. 

Er. Klabber. 
The University of Minnesota. 
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The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne. By Edmund Gosse, 
C. B. Few York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. Personal Recollections by his cousin 
Mrs. Disney Leith. With extracts from some of his private 
letters. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1917. 

Posthumous Poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Edited by 
Edmund Gosse, C. B. and Thomas James Wise. London, 
William Heineman, 1917. 

All the best qualities of Mr. Gosse's fine talent— his delicate style, 
his mature judgment (rarely failing), his ability to synthesize a 
store of personal reminiscence into vivid portraiture — are happily 
blended in his latest work; one is reluctant to offer any adverse 

14 Richter's statement in his Chronologische Studien zwr angelsdohsischen 
Literatur auf Grund sprachlich-metrischer Kriterien, pp. 90 f. is curiously 
suggestive : "... stent Exodus dem Beowulf . . . nahe, ist aber wohl 
etwas jtinger als Beowulf, von dem es auch bereits beeinflusst erscheint." 
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comment upon a book so delightful, so gracefully accomplished. 
Two characteristics found often in his work here fail him, however; 
he has allowed prejudice to interfere with his usual marked sense 
of proportion and he has carried tactful reticence to the point where 
it leaves his work so obviously incomplete that one must, albeit 
reluctantly, hold that his Life of Swinburne cannot permanently 
remain as the authoritative biography of the great poet. It was a 
praiseworthy ambition to restrain the account of Swinburne's life 
within the limits of one volume and the plan to publish the 
correspondence separately has the excellent effect of helping to 
keep the narrative within reasonable compass; but the effort to 
be brief has been carried too far and many matters of interest and 
importance are passed over with little or no notice. Eesisting 
the temptation to review the work in an " appreciative " way, I 
shall confine myself to what may be called the technicalities of the 
subject. 1 

In his commendable desire not to revive old half-forgotten 
scandal and gossip Mr. Gosse has gone to the opposite extreme of 
over-reticence in dealing with portions of Swinburne's earlier life 
and in touching so lightly upon the periods of "racketing" in 
London he neglects data (notwithstanding that opportunity is 
given to read between the lines) that are essential for the study 
of the poet's temperament, his work, and his "legend." It is 
unnecessary to press this point further. 

Mr. Gosse harbors strong feeling as to the influence of the 
thirty years of life with Watts-Dunton upon Swinburne's genius. 
He gives abundant evidence of the mastery obtained over Swin- 
burne by the lawyer-romancer. Swinburne might well have died 
many years ago, but for the shelter and guardianship that were 
so generously bestowed. Perhaps his life was saved; but there 
were attendant disadvantages. "Watts-Dunton checked with an 
austere regard of control the poet's familiar smile towards objects 
of old affection; he kept from him "Bohemian" friends (among 
whom Mr. Gosse was apparently included) and restrained him 
within narrow bounds ; and the " sturdy little old man " into 
which the " crimson mackaw " of the 'sixties had grown submitted 

1 See, for a notice of the kind that I do not here attempt, the article by 
John Bailey in The Quarterly Review, . July 1917, p. 228 f. This is the 
best review of the new Swinburne material that I have seen. 
3 
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meekly. It is plausibly suggested that Swinburne's violent reaction 
from the poetry of Walt Whitman and his unfortunate and need- 
less break with Whistler were due to Watts-Dunton's dislike of the 
poet and the artist. With equal probability Mr. Gosse might have 
accounted on the same grounds for the change in Swinburne's 
opinion of Byron. And I have little doubt that the amusing 
Imperialism that Swinburne developed in later life can be charged 
to the same influence. But that Watts-Dunton urged Swinburne 
into the field of poetry of nature-description, as Mr. Gosse sug- 
gests, is a view that it would be harder to substantiate. I am 
able to call attention to a striking instance of this unfortunate 
influence. It will be remembered that when William Bell Scott's 
Autobiographical Notes appeared in 1892 Swinburne allowed the 
indiscretion of that book to call from him a violent and regrettable 
attack upon his dead friend. 2 There is in my library the copy 
of the Autobiographical Notes that formerly belonged to Swin- 
burne. 3 On the flyleaf of volume two there are about twenty pen- 
ciled jottings in the handwriting of Watts-Dunton, calling atten- 
tion to errors and absurdities in the text, and on the margin of 
many pages there are marks of query and amazement. These 
jottings and marginalia quite closely parallel Swinburne's published 
attack. Beyond doubt Watts-Dunton put Swinburne up to it. 

Upon these or similar matters Mr. Gosse touches with quiet 
irony. Though he never resorts to such personalities as would 
involve a breach of good taste and though the full force of his 
feeling is apparent only to the attentive readeT, he nevertheless 
betrays himself into several obviously false judgments of Swin- 
burne's literary work during the second half of his life. He has 
barely a word of praise for anything written after 1879. Grant 
that Swinburne's best poetry is the fruit of the years before life 

2 " The New Terror," Fortnightly Review, December, 1892, p. 830 f. 
Swinburne made some sort of amende for this diatribe by not including it 
in the Studies in Prose and Poetry, 1894, his last volume of miscellaneous 
essays. Though the primary blame almost certainly attaches to Watts- 
Dunton, Swinburne entered heartily into the business. In the privately 
printed Letters to Edmund Gosse, series v, p. 22, he calls poor Scott a 
"lying, backbiting, drivelling, imbecile, doting, malignant, mangy old son 

of a " . But, as Francis Hodgson (wasn't it?) with sweet charity said 

of one of Byron's onslaughts, "The poor dear soul meant nothing of all 
this." 

* Sotheby's Sale Catalogue, item 689. 
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at The Pines began and that his later work is largely extravagant 
and repetitious; grant, too, that Mr. Gosse is much nearer the 
truth than is Mrs. Leith, who writes (p. 251 f.) : " The time of 
his vivid and fiery youth was not that of his best production. It 
was in the little home at Putney . . . that the great imperishable 
works of his life were brought forth " ; — yet Marino Faliero, which 
properly regarded stands in sentiment and philosophy with Songs 
before Sunrise and ErecMheus, should not have been passed over 
without comment; Mary Stuart should not have been placed so 
far below the earlier members of the Scots trilogy; Tristram of 
Lyonesse should not have been subjected to criticism so frivolous 
and so worthless. 4 In sum, when dealing with the writings of the 
Putney period Mr. Gosse's critical acumen deserts him. 

During his middle years Swinburne indulged himself in a series 
of personal and literary quarrels. Mr. Gosse sums up adequately 
the Eossetti-Buchanan controversy, but gives no explanation of 
its recrudescence in 1875, in which Rossetti had no share. 5 The 

Mr. Gosse appraises rightly the Prelude, which appeared separately 
in 1871. For the mediocrity of almost all the remainder he blames the 
Putney influence. He does not seem to know that " The Sailing of the 
Swallow " was published in The Gentleman's Magazine, March 1877, p. 
287 f. — two years before life at The Pines began. No part of the poem 
is less excellent than this canto. 

"The facts seem to be as follows. An anonymous poem (which at the 
subsequent trial was acknowledged to be the work of the Earl of Southesk) 
called Jonas Fisher: a Poem in Brown and White (Trubner, 1875) con- 
tained an attack upon Rossetti and his school (Part iii, stanzas 188 f.). 
Swinburne is alluded to in this passage as the " prurient paganist " who 
"hymns of morbid immorality." At this time Swinburne had close rela- 
tions with The Examiner of which his friend William Minto was editor. 
(Earlier in the same year they had withstood together the attacks of The 
Spectator upon Swinburne's sonnets on Napoleon III.) Now, on November 
20, 1875, there appeared in The Examiner (p. 1304) the four-line Epitaph 
on a Slanderer, without any context. This was by Swinburne. On Novem- 
ber 27 appeared a review of Jonas Fisher, which, on the authority of 
certain correspondents, was declared to be the work of Mr. Robert Buch- 
anan or the Devil. On December 4 The Examiner published Buchanan's 
denial of the authorship. On December 11 appeared Swinburne's extra- 
ordinary pseudonymous letter The Devil's Due, which he also circulated 
privately in pamphlet form. Acquaintance with details of the earlier con- 
troversy with Rossetti is needed to appreciate this satire. If, when it is 
reprinted along with other scattered prose pieces a sufficient commentary 
is not attached, I shall take that occasion to publish some notes on the 
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quarrel between Swinburne and Furnivall, which began over the 
question of the authorship of Henry VIII is pretty stale gossip 
now, but at least we should have had an impartial account of it, 
and this Mr. Gosse does not give. 6 There is no reference to the 
quarrel with Churton Collins, whose name is not mentioned in 
the book. Yet at one time, drawn together by common interest 
in the Elizabethans, the poet and the professor were on terms of 
quite close friendship. The cause of the break between the two 
is doubtless the reason for Mr. Gosse's silence. 7 Swinburne's 
relations with Tennyson have never been closely recounted; there 
is little or nothing on this matter in the Life." The controversy 

subject. For the present it is too large a theme to enter on. The Devil's 
Due was the cause of the suit for libel won against The Examiner by Rob- 
ert Buchanan in July 1876. 

•Mr. Gosse never hints that, however coarsely the controversy was con- 
ducted by Dr. Furnivall, the primary blames rested on Swinburne, who 
was guilty of gross inaccuracy of statement in his study of the problem. 
There is no complete account of the discussion in print; perhaps I may 
return to the subject some day. Swinburne and Furnivall had formerly 
been on friendly terms; I have a presentation copy of a number of the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, sent to Swinburne by Furnivall. 

' Swinburne took up his unwieldy cudgel in defense of Mr. Gosse after 
Collins' truculent but by no means unfounded attack upon the inaccuracies 
in certain of Mr. Gosse's public lectures. The Letters from Swinburne to 
John Ohurton Collins (1910) are among the most valuable and delightful 
of the private issues. In a foreword Mr. Gosse gives a brief account of 
the rupture between the two men but does not mention the part that he 
himself played in the controversy. He states (p. 9) that "relations 
between Swinburne and Collins were broken off for the rest of their lives." 
This is not strictly true; at a melancholy little dinner some years after- 
wards Watts-Dunton brought them together again for an evening. The 
Life and Memoirs of John Ohurton Collins contains letters from Swinburne 
and interesting reminiscences of him. The friendship had been cordial; 
"I don't see why you should Mr. me," Swinburne writes, "unless you 
esteem my friendship less than I do yours " (Letters to Collins, p. 16, 
March 9, 1875). 

8 The inner history of the relation between the two has not been told; 
will it ever be? What was the inception of Swinburne's bitter feeling 
towards the Laureate that found expression in a passage in Under the 
Microscope so drastic that for once Swinburne was persuaded to cancel 
what he had written? Was part of this suppressed passage used in the 
Tennyson and Musset? What moved Swinburne to write the parody 
Disgust? Why was he so sharply satiric on the occasion of Tennyson's 
acceptance of a peerage? These and other such questions need an answer. 
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precipitated by Arnold's essay on Byron, in which Austin, Collins, 
Henley, and Lang, as well as Swinburne, had a share, was too 
interesting a matter to be ignored. 9 So also was the more general 
question of Swinburne's relations with the late poet-laureate, from 
the time of the publication of The Poetry of the Period to Alfred 
Austin's defense of Tennyson after the publication of Swinburne's 
essay on Tennyson and Musset, an affront that Swinburne never 
forgave. 10 

More information would have been welcome on certain of Swin- 
burne's friendships: on his relations with J. 0. Halliwell-Phillips, 
who withstood with him the brunt of Furnivall's onslaught ; ai on 
Simeon Solomon, whose portrait of Swinburne is among the illus- 
trations, but who is not mentioned in the text ; 12 and on Adah 

On the other hand, Tennyson had his own, more or less private, opinion 
of Swinburne's work. It is said that, having read aloud his poem Lucre- 
tius, he looked up at his audience and said, " What a mess little Swin- 
burne would have made of this! " It is typical of Swinburne's innate 
generosity that when Tennyson died he forgot old rancour and sang of 
him worthily in a Threnody; the old poet's eightieth birthday, too, he 
greeted properly. 

9 1 have in hand a separate account of this interesting controversy. 

10 Austin published a " Vindication of Tennyson " in Macmillan's Maga- 
zine, 1885, republished in The Bridling of Pegasus. See also his Autobio- 
graphy ii, 2 f., where he miscalls Swinburne's article " Tennyson and Victor 
Hugo." 

"In Mr. Gosse's Life (p. 249-250) the part taken by Halliwell-Phillipps 
is not indicated. He entered the controversy only when, Swinburne having 
proposed to dedicate his Study of Shakespeare to him, Purnivall wrote 
demanding that he decline to accept the dedication. This very properly 
Halliwell-Phillipps refused to do. Furnivall thereupon drew him into the 
fray with his pamphlet The " Co." of Pigsbrook and Co. Halliwell-Phillipps 
wrote to Browning, the President of the New Shakspere Society, protesting 
against this insult. Browning replied that he was in no way responsible 
for Furnivall's behavior. Halliwell-Phillipps then published the corre- 
spondence that had passed between the two. 

12 The poem Erotion was written for a picture by Solomon. The artist 
made an illustration (it must be declared very unsatisfactory) for At a 
Month's End when that famous poem appeared in The Dark Blue (1871, i, 
217). In the same periodical (i, 568 f.) Swinburne published some 
" Notes " on Solomon's Vision of Love. These were never reprinted by him 
but may be found in Badger's collection entitled A Pilgrimage of Pleasure, 
[1913]. 
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Isaacs Menken, whose name is associated in various connections 
with the poet's and who is barely mentioned. 13 

It remains to point out a few minor errors. Mr. Gosse speaks 
of the chorus of "singing huntsmen" in Atalanta (p. 117) ; it is 
in fact of young girls. He calls Swinburne's earlier essay on 
Byron " little known " (p. 142) ; it is probably far better known 
(through Arnold's familiar quotation from it and because of its 
own merits) than is the later one of 1884. He speaks of the " delay 
of eleven years " before Ave atque Vale " was at length included 
in the volume of 1878" (p. 168). The elegy appeared in fact 
almost immediately after Baudelaire's death, in The Fortnighthj 
Review, January, 1868. He is incorrect in referring the lines 
" Thou, too, little laurelled town of towers " in the Song of Italy 
to Siena (p. 173). The allusion here is to San Gimignano; Siena 
is mentioned later by name. 14 He declares that the prose pam- 
plet Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade, 
1876, is "disagreeable in tone" (p. 233). The piece is an attack 
upon the pro-Russian group, headed by Gladstone and Carlyle, 
during the Russo-Turkish war, and is an important item in the 
history of Swinburne's opinions of Carlyle (a matter too summarily 
dismissed by Mr. Gosse, though treated by him at greater length 
elsewhere). 15 It contains a rhetorical attack on the memory of 
Napoleon III, but there is in it also that fine idealism that charac- 
terizes even the most extreme of Swinburne's political utterances, 
and in one passage — on the martyrs of liberty — it rises to heights 
of eloquence. Students of Herbert Spencer will remember his 
praise of this Note; it deserved better at Mr. Gosse's hands. 

"A matter of bibliographical and textual interest has not been settled. 
In his Swinburne bibliography Mr. Wise sets down the Unpublished Verses 
of 1888 and the probably spurious French verses called Dolorida, piratically 
circulated in 1883 under the title In the Album of Adah Menken. He does 
not record the existence of an eight-page pamphlet, without publisher, 
place, or date, that contains both these pieces together. Nor has he (or 
apparently anyone) noted that the Unpublished Verses are an odd jumble 
of lines that occur in Swinburne's Eesperia. 

14 See G. A. Jones, " Notes on Swinburne's Song of Italy," Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxxn, 206. 

x See his foreword to the edition of Liberty and Loyalty ( a prose attack 
on Carlyle and Ruskin found among Swinburne's papers after his death), 
privately printed for the Bibliophile Society of Boston, 1913. 
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Mr. Gosse speaks (p. 63) of Swinburne's lost " three-act comedy " 
Laugh and Lie Down; read rather " three acts of a comedy." (See 
the letter to Edwin Hatch, February 17, [1858]). He says (p. 
127) that in Chastelard Swinburne omits the " characteristic de- 
tail " of Chastelard's carrying Queen Mary's copy of Eonsard upon 
the scaffold. On the contrary, Swinburne makes much of this in- 
cident; see Chastelard, Act v, Scene i. He misquotes (p. 143) and 
spoils the cadence of the last sentence of the essay on Byron. He 
misquotes Wordsworth badly on p. 200. He says (p. 249) that 
only the first act of Mary Stuart was in existence when Swinburne 
went to Putney; on the contrary, part of Act iv had been in print 
since 1868. He omits any reference to Rosamund, Queen of the 
Lombards. Finally, Mr. Gosse says that Dead Love has never been 
reprinted (p. 335) ; it may be found in Mosher's Bibelot and in the 
Badger volume previously referred to. 16 

The final impression that the book leaves upon one who has 
looked with a great deal of care into the incidents of Swinburne's 
life is that it is not, cannot be allowed to remain, the definitive 
biography of the poet. The portrait presented, even though the 
writer's finest efforts have been expended upon the painting of it, 
is too one-sided; it is touched up and gone over with almost too 
careful art. There is a paucity of fact which some later biographer, 
equipt with the necessary information and fortified with the as 
yet unpublished correspondence (by no means all of which was 
available to Mr. Gosse), 17 will be able to supplement and atone for. 
One need scarcely add that when that final biography comes to 
be written an important source for much personal detail will be 
the present Life; but in the end it will be as one of the authorities, 
not as the authority, on its subject that Mr. Gosse's book will be 
known. 

"Of mere misprints I find only three in Mr. Gosse's book: Sir E. T. 
Cook's name spelt with a final e (p. 155) ; 1910 for 1909 as the year of 
Swinburne's death (p. 317; curious but attributable to Lord Redesdale) ; 
and " every " for " ever " (p. 330) . 

" For example, the material collected in Mrs. Leith's book, noticed 
below; the material in the possession of Mrs. Watts-Dunton ; the material 
in the Recollections of Swinburne by Messrs. Kernahan and Compton- 
Rickett which is announced as forthcoming and which I shall notice at 
some future date. 
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It is pretty well understood, and I have seen manuscript evidence 
that confirms the vague general impression, that the Swinburne 
family did not endorse the study of Swinburne's character in Mr. 
Gosse's Portraits and Sketches (1912) — in fact, resented it; and 
it is significant that they contributed little or nothing to the 
biography. These considerations probably lie back of the publica- 
tion, almost simultaneously with Mr. Gosse's work, of Mrs. Leith's 
book, to which we may now turn. Note first that it is badly named. 
The " Recollections," an expansion of those published in 1910, 
fill only thirty-five pages and are of much less interest than the 
letters and extracts from letters to his family which occupy the 
bulk of the volume. The editorial work is execrable. The arrange- 
ment (if it can be so called) is puzzling, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Leith's introductory explanation. I have found no clue to her 
method of selection of excerpts. In many eases passages that must 
have been of great interest and that did not require suppression 
for personal reasons are omitted. Many of the letters do not bear 
the year in which they were written; to some of these Mrs. Leith 
has supplied dates, not always accurately. "With a little research 
the correct date of nearly every letter could have been fixed. 18 

18 The following notes on the date of these letters may be of service to 
some students of Swinburne. The Oxford letters (p. 57-62) are misdated 
1860; Swinburne left Oxford in November, 1859; the letters probably 
belong to 1858 or (which is less likely and depends upon the possibility that 
Mr. Gosse misdates the Sir John Franklin) 1859 — P. 62: this letter is of 
1869, the only year in which Swinburne visited Jowett at Oxford in the 
spring.— P. 68: 1871, the year in which the visit to Pitlochry with Jowett 
took place. — P. 85-6: after 1869, the year of the letter from Victor Hugo 
to which reference is made (See Hugo, Correspondence, Calmann Levy, 
p. 338) . — P. 86: 1874, when Quatrevingt-treize, to which allusions are made, 
was published. (I owe the identification of the references to my colleague, 
M. Charles Vatar). — P. 90-2: 1866, from obvious references in these two 
letters to the turmoil caused by Poems and Ballads. — P. 92: almost cer- 
tainly 1873, from account of reading Bothwell to a group of friends. — P. 
93-4: this letter belongs to the 'seventies. — P. 98-101: 1867 (account of 
first meeting with Mazzini).— P. 103: 1870 (reference to the Ode on the 
Proclamation of the French Republic).—?. 104: 1868 or late in 1867 (offer 
of a seat in Parliament).— P. 105: 1872 (Mazzini's death).— P. Ill: possi- 
bly 1869 (reference to a "down-looking photograph" of himself). — P. 177: 

1869 (reference to the nearly fatal swimming adventure at fitretat). P. 

199: 1874 (Morley's review of Bothwell).— P. 123-6: both letters belong to 
1874 (death of Procter).— P. 140: 1903 (reading proof for the collected 
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The correspondence reveals the singularly attractive side of Swin- 
burne's character by which he was known to members of his own 
family; in style it is far removed from the ponderous alliteration 
and antithesis of Swinburne's formal prose. It is as purely per- 
sonal in tone as the correspondence with Bullen Collins, Gosse, 
Hatch and others is literary and controversial. They cast light 
on various matters concerning which there is little or no informa- 
tion in Mr. G-osse's book. Erom them we learn of Swinburne's 
legal studies at Oxford; indeed a whole series of letters is from 
Oxford. Another group supplements Mr. Gosse's brief statement 
that in 1855 Swinburne spent several weeks in Germany. Charm- 
ing glimpses are afforded of the tender relationship between the 
poet and the little boy whose presence shed so soft a light over 
the little household at The Pines. All the letters were worth 
publishing; but they should have been published entire. 

One instalment (the half-title indicates that more are to follow) 
of Swinburne's Posthumous Poems has now appeared. Various 
reviews 19 have erred in stating that these pieces have been printed 
from mss. found after the poet's death. On the contrary, a consid- 
erable number had already appeared in print and had not been 
admitted by the poet into his collected works. 20 The most impor- 

edition). — P. 152-4: 1881 (the year of the publication of Carlyle's 
Reminiscences) .—P. 185: 1876 (first visit to Sark). — P. 210: 1869 (visit 
to Vichy). — P. 235: 1880 (reference to Swinburne's Ode to Victor Hugo). 

"E. g., The Nation, N. Y., September 27, 1917. 

20 The information that Mr. Gosse should have supplied may be given, 
at least in part, here. A Carol for Charity appeared in a fashionable 
volume of the 'nineties to which various prominent writers contributed; at 
the last moment my note on this has gone a-glimmering and I must be 
content with this unsatisfactory statement. Landor at Florence was pub- 
lished by Mr. Gosse in the Life. There, too, appeared part of Sir John 
Franklin and part of Recollections. Gentle Spring may be found in the 
Royal Academy Catalogue, 1865, p. 20. (A transcript of this sonnet, made 
for me by Miss G. H. Campbell, differs in unimportant particulars from 
that here given.) In the Twilight occupies by itself one of the Wise 
pamphlets, 1909. To a Leeds Poet is in The Ballade of Truthful Charles 
and other Poems, Wise, 1910. Molus was privately printed in 1914. 
Truthful Charles, after appearing in The St. James Gazette, July 18, 
1889, was printed in the Wise pamphlet to which it gave the title, men- 
tioned above. New Year's Eve, 1889, is in The Athenceum, August 15, 1891. 
Memorial Verses on the Death of Karl Blind are in The Fortnightly Review, 
September, 1907. The Ode to Mazzini was printed by Wise, 1909, and by 
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tant part of the book is the series of eleven " Border Ballads," the 
composition of which, according to Mr. Gosse, dates back to 
1862-63, 21 but which Swinburne, after frequent periods of inde- 
cision, left unpublished at the time of his death. Seven of these, 
with a brief foreword by Mr. Wise, were privately printed in 1912 
by the Bibliophile Society of Boston. To those then made avail- 
able to a limited number of readers are now added four more: 
The King's Ae Son, Lady Maisie's Bairn, Weariaswa', and The 
Earl of Mar's Daughter, the last being hardly more than an effort 
to reconstruct the original unsophisticated form of a ballad already 
well known. Another important poem already printed by the 
Bibliophile Society of Boston is the Ode to Mazzini, dated on 
internal evidence 1857 and therefore the earliest known of Swin- 
burne's poems. It is now reprinted from a MS. bequeathed by Miss 
Isabel Swinburne to the British Museum, which contains the pas- 
sages missing in the ms. from which the Boston text was taken. 
The third very noteworthy poem, a genuine literary " find " and 
an achievement well worthy to take permanent place among the 
poet's works, is The Death of Sir John Franklin, apparently 
written (though this has, since the publication of Mr. Gosse's Life, 
been questioned on no very good grounds) in competition for the 
Newdigate Prize. In his preface Mr. Gosse tells us that there are 
in existence certain productions of Swinburne's merry Muse for 
the publication of which the time is not yet ripe, but that as " the 
world is growing less and less censorious and more and more 
willing to be amused " they may be published some day. Be that 
as it may, there are a number of serious poems that might well 
have been included in this volume. The Ballad of Bulgarie, an 
attack upon Gladstone and Bright which Swinburne sent to a news- 
paper in 1876 and circulated in 1893 in a privately printed pamph- 
let, relates to the same matters that are considered in the Note of an 

the Bibliophile Society of Boston, 1913, in both cases with the inferior 
text. Disgust is in The Fortnightly Review, December, 1881. The various 
Border Ballads had been privately printed by Mr. Wise before several of 
them were issued together by the Bibliophile Society of Boston as men- 
tioned in my text. — The warning may be added that no bibliography of 
Swinburne that I know of is strictly accurate. 

21 This fact necessitates a revision of critical opinion with regard to the 
development of Swinburne's genius. See, e. g., Hugh Walker, Literature 
of the Victorian Era, p. 557. 
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English Republican which Swinburne once thought of reissuing 
with the Ballad added to it. The Ballade of Villon and Fat Madge, 
privately issued by Mr. Wise in 1910, belongs to the series of 
Villon translations that appeared in the second series of Poems 
and Ballads. In a foreword Mr. Gosse declares that the character 
of the piece renders it impossible ever to present it to the general 
public. The public has worse things within reach and it is a pity 
that the translations from Villon are not rounded out by the 
publication of this vigorous piece of work. Reminiscence : Leighton, 
Burton, and Mrs. Sartoris is a short piece of no great merit, but 
it ought to be reprinted because of its autobiographical interest. 
Czar: Louis XVI: Adsit Omen is a late piece 22 that illustrates the 
long continuance of Swinburne's anti-Russian feeling. The 
Epitaph on a Slanderer I have referred to above. 23 A " limerick " 
on A. H. Clough is of some interest. 24 An early translation of part 
of Bernard of Cluny's Hymn is a worthy companion to the version 
of the Dies Irae, included among these posthumous poems. 25 It is 
to be hoped that all these, as well as the prose pieces included in 
the private issues, 26 will appear in later posthumous collections. 

22 Reminiscence is in the Truthful Charles collection (Wise); Czar may 
be found in The Living Age, February 11, 1905, reprinted from The Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

23 In the Truthful Charles pamphlet; also in Wise's Literary Anec- 
dotes, II. 

24 In the Truthful Charles pamphlet Mr. Gosse states that this " limrick " 
is there printed for the first time; but I have seen the thing in print more 
than once, as have doubtless many people. 

25 The Hymn may be found in Mrs. Leith's book, p. 36-7. — Several of the 
poems printed by Mr. Gosse require commentary for their comprehension- 
This is especially the case with The Ballade of Truthful Charles, which 
is, of course, an attack upon Parnell, but the point of which is lost unless 
the following fact is known. During the trial growing out of the " revela- 
tions " regarding " Parnellism and Crime " published in the Times, Parnell 
was asked by counsel for the government, "Why, sir, did you tell the 
House of Commons .... that secret societies had ceased to exist in 
Ireland?" to which he replied: "It is possible that I was endeavoring to 
mislead the House of Commons on that occasion." Hence the refrain of 
Swinburne's Ballade: " I meant to cheat you when I said it." See Herbert 
Paul, A History of Modern England, Macmillan, 1906, v. 171. 

28 The prose pieces are of not much consequence. They include a number 
of stories intended for the projected Triameron, A Criminal Case (an 
unsavory story, realistic and modern), A Record of Friendship (on Rossetti. 
especially his behaviour after the death of his wife; Mr. Gosse seems to 
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By far the most important of the unpublished writings is, however, 
the long series of letters to various correspondents which contain 
much valuable literary criticism and comment and should be given 
to the world at an early date. 27 

Samuel C. Chew. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



Las Bvrlas Veras. Comedia famosa de Ivlian de Armendariz. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes, and with some account 
of the Life and Works of Armendariz, by S. L. Millard 
Bosenberg, Ph. D. (Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Bomanic Languages and Litera- 
tures; Extra Series, No. 5.) Philadelphia, 1917. 

Tres comedias del Siglo de oro que llevan por titulo, o subtitulo, 
Las Burlas Veras tiene ya publicadas el sefior Millard Bosenberg, y 
la debatida cuestion de su autenticidad parece al fin esclarecida. 
Por Uevar titulo comun y haber sido inaccesibles a los precedentes 
investigadores, se han venido considerando aquellas tres comedias 
como una sola, generalmente atribuida a Lope de Vega. En los 
prologos a sus respectivas ediciones de La Espariola en Florencia o 
burlas veras y amor invencionero , Las Burlas Veras del Museo 
Britanico, y Las Burlas Veras de la Biblioteca Palatina de Parma, 
el profesor Bosenberg prueba que a Calderon pertenece la primera; 
la segunda, a Lope de Vega; y a Julian de Armendariz, la ultima. 
Conservase, ademas, otra comedia del periodo clasico con el titulo 
de Burlas Veras y enredos de Benito, de autor anonimo, cuya publi- 
cacion igualmente prepara el sefior Bosenberg. 

En el prologo a su presente edition de la comedia de Armendariz, 
resume lo que concerniente a las otras dos producciones homonimas 
de Calderon y Lope de Vega habia ya expuesto al publiearlas; 
bosqueja la biografia de Julio de Armendariz, de cuya vida y obras 
apenas si se encuentra alguna que otra ligera referenda en nuestras 
historias literarias : ni siquiera el nombre del poeta meneionan 
Schack, Sehaeffer y Pitzmaurice-Kelly, y solo en una nota le nombra 

me to have exaggerated the interest of this very brief note) ; and a few 
other things. 

27 Since completing this notice I have seen Mr. Heinemann's announce- 
ment of a forthcoming collection of Swinburne's letters, edited by Mr. 
Gosse. 



